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Remarkable Towing Voyage 


Towing the huge sections of a 10,000 ton drydock from New York to Mobile, in the 
face of a succession of the worst storms ever known on the Atlantic Coast is an enviable 
record for any towing concern, and a severe test for its equipment. 

W. G. Coyle & Company, Inc. of New Orleans accomplished this feat successfully. 
The tug ‘‘Adler’’ is pictured above towing one of the sections of this dock, measuring 
30 feet wide, 90 feet long, with wings more than 30 feet high. 

During the entire journey, a 12-inch circumference Columbian Tape-Marked Line, 
out a full 200 fathoms kept the dock in tow. Throughout the frenzy of a mad sea, when 
a bridle of 1 1-2 inch steel wire snapped, the 12 inch Tape-Marked hawser held. 


This voyage not only proves the superiority of Manila over steel, but it is conclusive 
evidence of Columbian dependability. 


| Sane ERY 


By Invitation Member 


‘| Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 
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Fairbanks-Morse Type‘‘C-O’’ 
Engine being lowered to the 
engine beds of the new schoo- 
ner, Pauline M. Boland, an 
advanced type of ‘‘ off-shore 
dragger,’’ built by the Hath- 
away Machinery Co., New 
Bedford. 














When the Fairbanks-Morse Type 
“C-O” Engine goes down in the engine 
room of your workboat, you are getting 
more than simply a piece of well-built 
machinery. You are getting engine ser- 
vice—fine maneuvering characteristics 
—freedom from engine trouble and 
from delays that keep your crew idle 
and cost you time and money. In a 
word, you’ are getting real engine de- 
pendability! 

The “C-O” is a simple engine and 
about as fool-proof as you could want. 
The right engine for fishing boat ser- 
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Install 
dependability 


when you put in 


your engine 


vice. It has the two-cycle principle of 
operation—no valves to grind or valve 
mechanism to adjust—airless fuel injec- 
tion that eliminates the need of expen- 
sive auxiliary equipment. 


“C-O” simplicity means greater econ- 
omy as well as greater dependability. 
Here is an engine that will give you a 
better profit on your trips. 


Built in sizes from 30 to 360 horse- 
power, conservatively rated to conform 
to the rules of the American Bureau of 


Shipping. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Oil Engines, Pumps and Electrical Machinery 
28 branches throughout the United States, each with a service station 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


2-CYCLE “C-O” OIL ENGINES 


The Product 


of Experience 
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This graceful and speedy craft, the 
property of Lawrence P. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., is 
equipped with Goodrich water-lubri- 
cated bearings because of their proven 
outstanding advantages—elimination 
of wear and reduction of vibration. 
They insure smoother, quieter run- 
ning and effect a material reduction 
in drydocking expense. 














The tough rubber surface—known 
as Olivite—has greater wear resisting 
qualities than any other known ma- 






A view of the two 300 terial. The inner helical | oe as- The cabin, roomy, well 

h.p. Speedway motors sures, through the action of the shaft, lighted and convenient. 

which give the Margaret a constant lubrication by water. Shaft John H. Wells, Inc., are 

FIL its “‘pep”. scoring is practically eliminated. Sup- the designers of the 
plied for any size craft—from a motor- Margaret FII. 

Built by Consolidated runabout to a tanker. 


Shipbuiding Co., Morris 
Heights, New York City THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
CUTLESS BEARING DISTRIBUTORS: 
New York City - Topping Bros. Gloucester, Mass. rich Rubber Co., 650-2nd Street Chicago, Ill. - B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
Philadelphia, Pa. - Marine Equip- United Fisheries Co. Los Angeles, Calif. - BR. F. Goodrich ber Co., 1925 S. Michigan Ave. 
ment & Supply Co. Jacksonville, Fla. : Rubber Co., 1386 E. 7th Street Detroit, Michigan - B. F. Goodrich 
Boston, Mass.- Walter H. Moreton Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida Seattle, Washington - B. F. Good- Rubber Ce., Woodward and 
Corp. and United Fisheries Co. San Francisco, Calif. - B. F. Good- rich Rubber Co., 115 King St. Garfield. 
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Oil up 


with the 
FROST BRAND 


“SUPERIOR” 


Oiled Clothing 


and you are sure of having the best that money can buy. 
Finest materials, superior workmanship and years of ex- 
perience in making oil clothing especially for fishermen 
have made the Frost ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ Brand the standard 
by which others are judged. 


**Made in the city 
that fish and Frost 
made famous.’’ 


tak, 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. We'll sec 
that you are supplied. 


DEALERS: The Frost ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ Brand is 
the most profitable line you can carry. Write for 
prices, discounts and circulars. 


Manufactured by 
D. O. FROST CORPORATION 
Wharf St. Gloucester, Mass. 














LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
Are Not New 


In fact they are the oldest Canvas Baskets 
in existence—the Original. 





Invented by the present manufacturers 30 


years ago and accepted in many industries 
today as Standard. 














Lane Fish Basket. 
Watch this space next month. Extra heavy canvas. Spring | 
3 , : steel galvanized frame. 
Better still, write for catalog and prices now. 4 ie 

5 Tough leather binding. 





W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Not A ‘‘Trade Paper’’ Fair Play 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 
paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 
does it wish to be looked upon as a “trade 


Vol. VII. 
paper.”’ Rather do we like to think of it as = 





-« | Atlantic Fisherman 


A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 


We believe that all the advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 
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erate swindlers. 





a home paper for fishermen. DAvip O. CAMPBELL 


Our first care is that its pages be read- 
able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 

| more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes’’ and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


We want it to be regarded as a steady 


; 1.00 A Year 
and reliable source of information, profit $ 


siheca kala ecaaaiuastl President 
FRANK H. WOOD.. ...».... 
ARTHUR W. BRAYLEY... 


Ee re rye ye Editor 


Published Monthly at 
92 West Central Street, Manchester, N. H. 


GENERAL AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


However, we are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receivers hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership — are 
pending. 


Advertising Manager, 


Nor shall we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable 
business men. This offer holds good for 
one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 
es ee To take advantage of this guarantee 





and entertainment by that vast army of 
150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 
field. 





Entered as Second Class Matter February 
1925, at the Post Office at Manchester, N. H. saw 
Under the act of March 3, 1879. 


subscribers must always state in writing to 
or talking with any of our advertisers: ree 

our advertisement in ATLAN 
FISHERMAN.” 

















Great Interest in Gas Tax Protest 
LETTER from a 
indicates the enthusiastic interest of Maine 
folks in the efforts of the Atlantic Fisher- 

man to bring about the abrogation of the cent-a- 

eallon tax in Maine on gasoline used in fishing craft. 

Here’s the letter: 
Gentlemen : 


Sebaseo, Maine, fisherman 


I am writing you in regard to 
against the gas tax. 

operate with you, and am asking 
me some protest blanks. 


I wish to co- 
you to send 
I am quite sure lI 
about two hundred or 
sign the petition, 


the protest 


ean get more men to 


as they all use gasoline. 

I also would like to know how long a time 
I can have in which to get the blanks signed 
before I send them in to you. 

Please send as soon as possible as I am quite 
anxious to get them. 
That’s the spirit! Some of you men from other 

to take hold of 
In order to make 
this protest impressive, we shall need the signatures 
of every last one of you. 

Even though the next Maine legislature does not 
until next 


sections of the Maine coast ought 
this movement in the same way. 


convene at which time it is 
planned to introduce the formal petition of protest, 
it behooves you folks to keep everlastingly at the 


job until everybody is signed up. 


January, 


Just bear in 
mind that the success of this movement will save 
each of you fishermen anywhere from $20 to $50 
and up, a year—money that is taken from you un- 
justly and without good reason. 


A Friend at Washington 
In the face of the various bills that keep popping 
up at Washington from time to time, the passage 
of any one of which would cripple or seriously 
handicap the fishing industry, it is reassuring to 
know that a man of the calibre of the Hon. A. Piatt 
Andrew, congressman from Gloucester, is on the job. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Generally recognized as one of the most capable 
men in Congress today, the lending of his talents in 
behalf of the fishing industry—of which few men 
have a fuller knowledge—ensures a measure of pro- 
tection which all but guarantees against the slip- 
ping over of legislation adverse to our fisheries. 


Maine Sardines Due for A Boost 

Some five years ago the Atlantic Fisherman 
urged two big local advertising agencies to investi- 
gate the Maine sardine packers for the purpose of 
determining whether these packers could be or- 
ganized so that their product might be nationally 
advertised. Both agencies were interested, one go- 
ing so far as to send a representative to eastern 
Maine for first hand information. However, little 
progress was made, due to the fact that there 
seemed no way, under existing conditions, to get 
the various units together. 

It is good to learn that one of the country’s 
biggest advertising agencies has just tackled the 
project, and has made considerable headway. 

They see the tremendous possibilities of the Maine 
sardine, packed under careful inspection and mer- 
chandised properly. They know that the market 
for this product hasn't been seratehed yet. 
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For crashing, spit-fire sparks 





EV EREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 






















Eveready 
Columbia 
Hot Shot 
| Batteries 
contain 
4,5 or 6 
cells ina 





neat, wa- 
Mm ter-proof 
me steel case. 
It is not 
a “Hot 
Shot” un- 
lessitisan 
Eveready 
Columbia 


<—os 








THERE’S more power in Eveready 
Columbias. Their force and vigor 
produce snapping, sizzling sparks that 
start the engine at once and run it with 
never a miss. They put their backs into 
the business of ignition. Electrical 
hearties that need no mate to keep them 
going. Lying at anchor or at the wharf, 
they rest and restore their energy just 
as you do in your bunk. That’s why they 
last longer. Skippers who are out in all 
weathers prefer the Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot—its water-proof steel case 
makes it reliable even when water-soaked. 
There’s an Eveready Columbia dealer in 
every port. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


1% volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring clip 
binding 
posts on the 
Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
no extracost 





Popular 


motor boat ignition 
gas engine ignition 


include— 


protecting bank vaults 
electric clocks 


uses 


buzzers calling Pullman porters 
doorbells firing blasts 

tractor ignition lighting tents and 
telephone and telegraph outbuildings 


heat regulators 


running toys 
starting Fords 


ringing burglar alarms 
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CAPTAIN: “What was that rumpus for’d in 
your watch, Mr. Bronson?” 


MATE: “Why, John the Portugee was in the gal- 
ley talking with the cook, and just to torment 
him he said he knew a range just as good as the 
SHIPMATE. That flared the cook right up 
and he called John a liar and told him to get out 
of the galley, and because John didn’t move 
soon enough for him he grappled him. They 
thrashed around the galley and I ran for’d and 
got there just as the cook threw him out the 
galley door.” 


CAPTAIN: “Why, I didn’t know Cook was so 
sensitive about the SHIPMATE.” 


MATE: “Oh, yes. 


that way. 


A good many of them are 
It’s a sort of reflection on a cook 
if he has to say he never used a SHIPMATE 
Range. It looks as if he hadn’t had much 
experience.” 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Established 1830 
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A Movement to Organize Fish Producers 


OWN Gloucester way they’ve started something that 


The Atlantic Fisherman, naturally, is in full accord with 


promises much good for the fishing industry. its: @ such a progressive movement. Indeed, we have long won- 
movement to organize the fishing masters—the active dered when producers would get together for unified action, 
producing skippers—for the primary purpose of bettering for there have been many practices requiring adjustment and 
conditions from the producers’ angle. The Fishing Mas- many policies, looking toward the modernization of fish mar- 
ters’ Producers Association, it is to be called. It is keting, that could only be effectually undertaken with the 
designed to function solely along business lines, with the producers as a united body. 
social side tabooed. We all know that at many of the ports the existing terms 
Mutual protection some say is the chief motive behind regulating the handling of catches from vessel to distributor 
the movement, but the first draft of the by-laws covers have become established largely through informal agreements 
the whole gamut of endeavor looking toward the promo- from time to time entered into between individuals or small 


tion of the welfare and prosperity of the entire industry. 


groups, such agreements coming to be by custom the accept- 


According to the by-laws, the purposes of the Association ed terms of business for all hands. Terms made by a single 
are: To eneourage new and modern methods, new de- distributor and accepted by a lone skipper have been suffi- 
velopments, and research work in all branches of the in cient to establish the working terms of all distributors and 
dustry; to correct improper practices in the industry; all producers at that port. 


to carry on educational work in developing codes of ethies, 
the practice of which will promote public confidence in the 
fish industry; to carry the experience and the viewpoint of 
the producers of fish to buyers and distributors, and to 
earry back the experiences and viewpoint of the buyers and 
distributors to the individual producers of fish, to the end 
that the consuming public may be served better through co- 
operation and co-ordination of all the individuals, branches 
and elements of the fishing industry; to familiarize the con- 
suming publie with the part the producer plays in the fishing 
industry, by compiling and publishing statistics relating to 
money invested, risks, hazards, losses of money and life, 
and to adequately acquaint the public with the earnings of 
the different classes of producers of fish. 

Truly a broad program, the very breadth of the scope of 


It is easy to see that such work- 
ing plans may be economically unsound, especially when they 
are applied to all branches of the fishery over the space of a 
full twelve months. : 

Moreover, it is but natural that, in the absence of a formal 
agreement entered into by the two general bodies of producers 
and distributors as to the handling of catches, many unfortu- 
nate practices have cropped up which have not contributed to 
a harmonious relationship between the skippers and distribu- 
tors. It is only human, under such conditions, to lose con- 
fidence in one another. Yet it is obvious that the very na- 
ture of the business requires a relationship based on absolute 
faith in one another if the fullest measure of mutual success 
is to be gained. 

Only by acting as a body would the producers be able 
to get anywhere in the direction of reforms. An association 


which reflects the type of individuals behind it. Captain of producers would be able to make a thorough survey of the 
John Dahlmer is the leading spirit, with Captains Marty — situation, arrive at a sound working plan, and submit it by 
Welsh, John Matheson, Lem Firth, Howard Tobey, Harry deputation to the distributors, where it could be threshed 


Clattenberg and Gerry Shoares actively supporting the move- 
ment. 

At the present time the by-laws of the Association pro- 
vide that only fishing vessel masters who are actually en- 
gaged in fishing are eligible for membership. It is very 
probable that the Association will admit to membership ecap- 
tains engaged in all branches, including the shore fisheries, 
and later will admit owners whether or not they are 
active producers. 

Yes, that’s a large order. Yet, when it is considered that 
the initiators of the project, and those who are in hearty 
sympathy with it, comprise the majority of the skippers of 
the largest producing fleet along our coast, it is safe to 
predict that smaller producing groups can be brought in 
under the banner of mutual protection without great diffi- 
culty. 

It’s a tremendous thing—one of the biggest movements ever 
undertaken in the industry. Furthermore, it is thoroughly 
warrantable. It is high time that the men who seek out and 
catch fish—who originate the product that sets a-going the 
whole machinery of the fish industry—should organize for 
their mutual welfare. Yet it is apparent that with such men 
at the head of this movement, there will be no abusive use 
of the power they will be able to wield. Rather will such 
action as they may take be directed toward the general good 
of the whole industry. 


vessel 


out on a true economic basis. 

On the other hand, should distributors of the various ports 
desire to submit proposals or grievances to the producers, 
they would find an organized body, authorized to act for the 
entire group, ready to receive them. 

The first action of the Association will undoubtedly be di- 
rected toward the curbing of certain practices which obtain 
at the New York and Boston markets in connection with 
the handling of fresh trips of mackerel. A conference may 
be arranged between their committee and a committee of 
New York and Boston buyers and commission men _ before 
the vessels start on their southern trip. By. this means uni- 
form regulations may be drawn up which will re-act to the ad- 
vantage of everybody. 

The purpose to acquaint the public with the part the 
producer plays in the industry is another excellent under- 
tuking. Too often the publie is led to believe, through the 
publication of unusual stocks, that the fishermen receive an 
undue profit from their labors. The publication of statis- 
tics covering the money invested, the property hazards, the 
losses of money and life, would do much to set the public 
mind a-right with regard to true profits and earnings of the 
producing end of the industry. 

Altogether, the Association shapes up as a mighty power 
for good. Under the able guidance of its organizers it is 
almost certain to prosper. 
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Mug-Up Yarns 


Send in poems, jokes and 
stories for this column. $1 
for every joke published 
and $2 for stories and 
poems. 











The Tale of the Nancy Bell 


9 WAS in the good ship Naney Bell 
' & That we sailed to the India Sea 
And there on a reef we come to grief, 
Which has often oceurred to me. 


And pretty nigh all the crew was drowned 
(There were seventy-seven o’ soul), 
And only ten of the Naney’s men 
Said ‘‘Here!’’ to the muster roll. 


There was me and the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Naney brig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


For a month we’d neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a’hungry we did feel, 

So we drawed a lot, and accordin’ shot 
The captain for our meal. 


The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 
And a delicate dish he made; 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question, ‘‘Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle?’’ arose, 
And we argued it out as sich. 


For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshipped me; 

But we’d both be blowed if we’d either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


“*T’ll be eat if you dines off me,’’ says Tom; 
** Ves, that,’’ says I, ‘‘you’ll be— 

I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’’ quoth I; 
And ‘‘Exactly so,’’ quoth he. 


Says he, ‘‘ Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 
For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 


While I can—and will cook you!’’ 


So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 

(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 


‘Come here,’’ says he, with a proper pride, 


Which his smiling features tell, 
‘*Twill soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.’’ 


And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth; 

When I ups with his heels and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And—as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why, I almost drops, 
For a vessel in sight I see! ; 

” * * * * 

And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 

But sit and croak, and a single joke 

. TU have—which is to say: 
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With the Vineyard Fishermen 


J. C. ALLEN 
HIS is the time of year when things move slow or not 
at all in any fishing locality where small boats are em- 
ployed. The last month has been no exception to 
the general rule, for there has been much sloppy weather, 
cold winds and some ice in the shoal water. 

As has been mentioned in previous articles, our sheep- 
pasture fishing is a main-stay in winter, but this line has 
received several severe jolts during the past few weeks. 
There has been some ice in the ponds, which was heavy enough 
to prevent free passage of the boats, and there has been 
drift-ice in some of the inlets. 

While the season has been fair, the outside fishing has 
been practically at a standstill during the past month, ex- 
eept for the few deep-legged craft which hail from hereabout. 
They have been on the job whenever anything else was, and 
the bulk of the fish have been taken by them. 

The small craft, with very few exceptions, have stayed at 
home, shell-fishing. They have had a famous seallop sea 
son at Edgartown and the prices have been very good. The 
scallop season started about the first of the month in Menem 
sha Pond, and about thirty boats have brought in full fares 
each day they fished until past the middle of the month, 
when ice and the small size of the scallops made the fishing 
pretty tedious and many of the boys have given it up. This 
is also true in Edgartown and the boys will probably go after 
the quahaugs in earnest from now on, although a few may 
continue scalloping for a time. 

The coming of Southern scallops has really knocked the 
bottom out of our market, and no doubt has hastened the 
end of the season. 

A fair run of pugs have been taken in Lagoon Pond and 
also in Menemsha Pond. There have been a few good fares 
taken outside, off the south side of the Island. That was 
during the few mild days during the middle of the month 
when its seemed that spring was very near. But no eod 
or haddock have been taken in this locality during the month. 
Previous to the first blow there were plenty, but after that 
they disappeared from their haunts inshore and have not 
been located as yet, and for the last two weeks receipts at 
local markets have been very small. 

The catch for the month sold or shipped through the local 
markets stacks up about as follows: 5400 gallons of scallops, 
1091 barrels of fish, principally pugs and yellow-tails, and 824 
barrels of quahaugs. A few scallops and eels shipped in 
small lots, or expressed, are not recorded. 

Jerry Look of Chilmark tells this one. While handlining 
for cod off Squibnocket one day, he started to wind in his 
anchor. It had barely cleared the bottom when it apparently 
eame to life and swung around with vigorous tugs. When 
Jerry got it to top-water he was amazed to find a good husky 
pollock on one of the flukes. The pan had passed out through 
his gills and held him securely. **And still, theyll tell you 
that hooks are too big!’’ says Jerry. 

The regular gang of yarn-spinners started on a new line a 
couple of weeks ago. It had to do with goose-fish, as we 
eall the angler, swallowing their lobster-pot buoys. Not the 
top buoy, but the under-buoy which keeps the bight of the 
line from fouling among the rocks. 

These buoys run from four or five inches square to the 
size of a brick and even longer. Some use purse-seine corks, 
too. Now according to the tales of these hard-boiled bait 
choppers, the goose-fish swooped down on them last year and 
tried to devour the entire set of under-buoys. Straps were 
found bitten off, or fish were discovered with the buoys 
jammed in their jaws, still fast to the buoy lines, and in some 
instanees just the jaws were found torn from the fishes’ heads 
and hanging to the buoys. 

Whether this unnatural onsiaught was caused by a searcity 
of a certain kind of fish on which the angler feeds, or whether 
it was just a case of their trying to get even for past in 
juries received, is not known. But some of the boys are won 
dering if it will be necessary to put cages around the under 
buoys this year. 








‘*Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Naney brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig,’’ 
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Who's Who Among the 


Skippers 


By Caprarn Cuaruton L. SMItH. 


HERE seems to be a popular impression that Cape 

Cod abounds with retired master mariners from every 

branch of that amphibious profession. But after 
combing the long stretches of sand dunes, green fields and 
flower-bedecked meadows and eriss-crossing the fleshy part 
of the interesting old ox-tongue shaped land, one finds that 
veteran skippers in general and fishing skippers in par- 
ticular, are surprisingly few. A great many have passed 
on in recent years. 

Provincetown, of course, can produce a handful, but gone 
is its fleet of fine, large schooners, for the two remaining 
large craft hardly constitute a fleet. It is true that there 
are a few small sloops and schooners and a considerable 
number of power craft of small size sailing from the first 
landing place of the Pilgrims, as well as from many small 
fishing hamlets scattered all over the Cape. However,, for 
the most part, their commanders are young men, many of 
them with little or no experience under sail. 

Wellfleet has fared worse. Always a shoal, inaccessible 
place for deep draft vessels, its crumbling wharves, where 
onee a hundred sail of locally owned mackerel eatchers 
discharged their trips, have dwindled to one remaining pier. 
Its whalers and its coasting schooners have disappeared 
from the sea. But a constant reminder of its one-time 
prestige, as a port, is exemplified in the person of the sur- 
vivor of its old string of skippers, the active and able 
Captain Isaac R. Paine. 

(Continued on page 30) 














CAPT. ISAAC R. PAINE 








THE LAST OF SCHOONER RALPH BROWN 
As She Appeared the Day After She Struck 


Headed for Gloucester, she lost her bearings in the severe storm of February 11, striking on the rocks of Brier Neck. 


Three me. were lost. 


(Below is a tribute to these gallant seamen from the heart of Arthur Millet.) 


(Photo Wide World) 

















A Tribute to Three Fishermen 


Yesterday, Gloucester solemnly and sincerely paid its 
last and fitting tribute to three toilers of the sea who 
helped to make Gloucester what it is. Every-day fellows 
they were, like many who have gone before—fishermen, 
men of the sea, the wheel, the watch and the trawl. 

There was an accident..... the gale, the high seas, 
the impenetrable snow screen, the shock of wood against 
the ungiving granite of Cape Ann—and three caskets were 
moved solemnly to that resting place where ‘‘each shall 
take his chamber in the silent halls of death’’. 

Let us not be dismayed! It is right to mourn. Let us 





condole sincerely with those bereft. Who knows whose turn 
it may be next. Let us remember that they were and we 
are of Gloucester—our city. 

Our grave and grey old town in the past more than 250 
years has seen many a good earnest, honest, home-provider 
pass on into the Great Beyond on the ebb tide of the in- 
evitable which knows no flood. Let us therefore condole 
with the weeping and see them safe along the highway of 
life, but let us also keep our faces toward the sea and the 
eastern rising run and, while mourning sincerely, continue 
to press on. 

ARTHUR L. MILLET, 


Feb. 16, 1926, Massachusetts Inspector of Fish, 
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Fishing Notes from Maine 


By THE FISHERMEN’S Doctor. 


During the past few weeks the fishermen have had a hard 
time of it. Many severe storms have followed one an- 
other closely, and many a day it has not been practical nor 
safe to risk man and boat on the wintry seas along our ‘‘ rock- 
bound eoast’’. 

But in spite of excessive cold, much ice and rough seas, 
the hardy lobstermen have been out on the few days when 
there was a fighting chance, and have hauled their traps and 
baited up for another day. With their modest fares they 
have kept the market supplied. Prices have varied at diff 
erent places, running from 45 to 48 and 50 cents per pound. 

The lobstermen at Old Harbor and Minturn made sixteen 
hauls during the month, taking hazardous chances on some 
days, and have brought in fairly good catches with a few very 
good ones. 

I wonder if the landsman would growl at the high price he 
has to pay for lobsters if he knew the hardships and hazards 
endured by the Maine coast lobstermen in providing the 
lobsters for market. The answer to this is too likely to be a 
’’, There are more sides than one to any question, but 
few see any other side but their own. 


“6 yes 


At Harrington fishermen have been getting some good-sized 
smelt, some thirteen inches long, and have made some good 
shipments to Boston and New York. 

In and about Eastport the sardine canneries are active 
in repairing plant and gear, in installing new machinery 
and in making other improvements. 

Freeman Varney, contractor and mason, has crews at work 
for the Seacoast Canning Company and for the American Can 
Company. 

At East Sullivan there were good catches of smelt during 
the earlier part of the month, but more recently catches have 
been dwindling. 

The Sargentville packing plant is closed at present, but will 
soon resume work. 

At Flanders Bay, during the middle of January, the smelt 
fishermen averaged around fifty pounds a day and nearly 
every man in Sorrento had a shack or a tent and was busy 
fishing. 

Even the clam diggers have suffered enforced inactivity on 
account of severe weather. However, the Jonesport factory 
has handled tons of clams. 

In Passamaquoddy Bay lobsters have not been plentiful. 

The B. H. Wilson Fishery Company is handling large 
quantities of smoked and boneless herring this winter. 

The Quoddy Boat ‘Company, at Lubec, has installed new 
machinery and labor saving devices and is producing boats 
in quantities in response to ever-increasing demands. Their 
products are going all along the coast from Florida to Nova 
Scotia as well as on the Pacific coast and the Great Lakes. 

Edward Elliott, of Lubee, who has been an assistant at 
Mt. Desert Rocks Light Station, has been promoted to Head 
Keeper at Cuckholds Light Station at the entrance to Booth- 
bay Harbor and the Sheepscott River. 

At Brooksville all other pursuits have been forsaken and 
nearly every man and boy, and some of the women and girls, 
have been engaged in smelting for six weeks past. At Black’s 
Bay an average of five tons of smelt a day have been taken. 

Canadian weir owners, fishermen and boatmen about Fundy 
and Passamaquoddy Bays and the St. Croix River have agreed 
on a minimum price of ten dollars a hogshead for herring 
to be sold to Maine sardine packers. 

Prices of herring in years past have varied from one to 
fifty-five dollars a hogshead. The Canadian weirmen usually 
have herring to sell long before the Maine weirmen are able 
to deliver. A hogshead of herring usually makes twenty- 
two to twenty-four cases of sardines of a hundred cans each. 
Sardines sell wholesale at from three to six dollars a case. At 
present $4.25 is the average price. 

At Eastport 500 hogsheads a day ean be easily handled, 
when the ten factories are running. At Lubee and North 
Lubee there are ten large factories, two at Robbinston, and 
within 25 miles of Eastport, there are 25 additional canneries. 
So the numerous Canadian weirmen, owners and operators of 
about 1000 weirs, usually can dispose of their herring. Last 
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year sardines packed on the Maine coast was estimated to be 
1,300,000 eases. 

Alvah and John Gross, of Oceanville, are yet making good 
at scalloping. . 

Smelters are busy on the Georges River at South Warren. 

Ralph Sprague brought his smack to Burnteoat Harbor re- 
cently and bought ‘he lobsters of the local dealers, H. A. John- 
son and Frank Bridges. 

The recent storms and cold weather not only kept the fish- 
ermen ashore a great deal, but great quantities of heavy drift 
ice, lodging on the shore and flats, have put the clam diggers 
out of business for a time. The clam diggers around East- 
port easily dispose of all the clams they can dig, selling right 
in the city and not to the packers. 

The American Can Company is employing about 60 fisher- 
men, cutting cans and fitting gaskets. 

The motor boat of Carl Schofield, fisherman of South Goulds- 
boro, was badly damaged in the last gale. The clam boat of 
Captain Potter was sunk at her wharf, also. 

Figures given out by Director Crie, of the Maine Sea and 
Shore Fisheries, show that the Maine coast has 3700 lobster- 
men who use 400,000 lobster traps worth $800,000, and use 
gear worth $1,000,000. The annual lobster catch is valued 
at about $5,000,000. 

With a large number of the lobstermen out of commission, 
the boats and gear ashore on account of the strenuous winter 
weather, the busy selling season of the 30 lobster pounds along 
the Maine coast begins, and large lots of lobsters will be 
shipped to the retailers and wholesalers. 

This calls to mind one of the worthy pioneers in lobster- 
pound building, who studied the subject thoroughly and en- 
gineered the building of many of the earlier pounds. His 
name is Charles B. Pierce of Westport, Maine. 


A Bill That Would Cripple Industry 


House Bill 6243, introduced by Congressman Wallace H. 
White, Jr., of Maine, is reprinted, in part, below. This 
bill, if enacted into law, would put such a tremendous bur- 
den on ‘‘machine-powered’’ fishing vessels and boats as to 
compel suspension of all fishing operations by auxiliary or 
full powered craft. 

The bill is so obviously and so seriously detrimental to 
the fishing industry that its passage seems quite out of 
the question. However, since it is believed in some quar- 
ters that the bill was framed and is sponsored by a fae- 
tion of a powerful organization, eternal vigilance by all 
hands is highly expedient. The bill has been referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but as 
yet no further action has been taken on it. 

The chief items of the bill follow: 

No such vessel (machine-propelled) shall be navigated 
unless she shall have on board and in her service one duly 
licensed master and one duly licensed chief engineer. 

Every such vessel of one hundred gross tons and less 
than one thousand gross tons shall have two licensed mates 
and two licensed assistant engineers, who, with the master 
und chief engineer, shall stand in three watches. 

Every such vessel of less than one hundred gross tons 
shall have on board and in her service one licensed mate 
and one licensed assistant engineer, but if such vessel is 
engaged in a trade in which the time required to make 
the passage from the port of departure to the port of des- 
tination exceeds sixteen hours, then such vessel shall have 
two licensed mates and two licensed assistant engineers. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for the master, owner, agent, 
or other person or persons having authority, to permit an 
officer of any vessel to take charge of the deck watch or 
of the engineering department of the vessel, upon leaving 
or immediately after leaving port, unless such officer shall 
have had at least six hours off duty within the twelve 
hours immediately preceding the time of sailing, and no 
licensed officer on any vessel subject to the United States 
navigation laws shall be required to do duty to exceed 
eight hours of any twenty-four while in port, including the 
date of arrival, or more than eight hours of any twenty- 
four while being navigated, except in a case of emergency 
when life or property is endangered. Any violation of this 
section shall subject the person or persons guilty thereof to 
a penalty of $100. 
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Trawling and Dragging in New England Waters 


By FranK H. Woop 


PART II. 


N order to appreciate the three classes of present-day drag 
I gers it is necessary to go back to the beginning of floun- 

der dragging and see the developments that 
made step by step. Baby trawlers and off-shore draggers 
were evolved from the first small boats in the flounder fish 
ery rather than from the big beam trawlers. 


have 


As near as can be determined the first dragging in New 
England waters was about 1895, when two or three Provincetown 
sloops of about ten tons started using beam trawls. 
seems to know just where the 
idea eame from or how these 


No one 


7 
been 


put on. Even then the winehes were used only for hoist- 


ing the cod ends, or bags as they were called in those days. 
No one had yet fhought of using anything to heave in the 
towing warps except the strength that the good Lord gives 
good fishermen. 


The development of dragging from this comparatively small 
and local fishery into one that now ranks favorably in size 
and importance with any hereabouts dates from 1909, when 
Captain Dan Mullins of New Bedford fitted his boat, the 
Eda J. Morse, a thirty-six foot 
sloop, for beam trawling. For 





boats happened to get into 
dragging, but it is probable 
that some of the Provincetown 
fishermen had seen the gear used 
by small boats in Southern Eu- 
rope and knowing that floun- 
ders were plentiful around the 
Cape thought that beam trawl- 
ing would be worth a try. The 
gear was the same as the 
Resolute had except that it was 
much smaller. Fifteen to thir- 
ty foot beams were used ac- 
cording to the size of the boat. 
The boats carried two men, and 
of course had no power, so 
towed only with the wind and 
tide. They fished close to 
shore in from two to eight 
fathoms of waters and came in 
every night. 


There wasn’t much of a mar- 
ket for flounders then, and the 
price varied between nothing 
and $15 a barrel. They only 
dragged during the fall of the 
year, but more kept going into 
the business. By 1898 there 
were twenty-seven boats oper- 
ating beam trawls, in 1902 
sixty-five, and in 1908 some 
at Hyannis and Falmouth 
started and the fleet increased 
to 126. Up to this time six 
to a doxen boats handlining 
out of Hyannis marketed two 
to three hundred barrels of 
flounders, while in the season 
of 1910-11, 125 men brought 
in 11,500 barrels, receiving 
$57,500, an average of $5. This 
shows how instrumental trawl- 
ing and dragging has been in 
placing a fine food product on 
the market that was previously 
almost unknown. 


About 1905 gas engines came 
into use. A number of ten- 
horse Lathrops were installed 
and this inereased the earning 
power of the boats and made 
the business more profitable be- 
eause they could cover more 
ground in a day by running back over their tows against the 
tide quicker. 





The adoption of power also allowed the first improvement 
in the method of handling the gear. Up to this time every- 
thing had been done by back-breaking labor and the only 
winches were hand affairs. They had merely been shafts 
with a head at one end and a crank at the other, but when 
power came to be used chain drives from the engines were 





NINA B. 


ERS Ea Captain Mullins was the first 
: man from anywhere except the 
Cape towns to go into the busi- 
ness, and he proved before he 
had been at it long that floun- 
dering could be earried on suc- 
cessfully enough to justify 
more and larger boats fitting 
out. Mullins had been doing 
the same as all New Bedford 
boats—netting, handlining and 
swordfishing in season, and he 
got the idea that floundering 
might be a good proposition 
for winter work. He did so 
well that four or five New 
Bedford skippers went into it 
at once, and from that time the 
extent of the flounder fishery 
has continued to grow. 


The next summer, 1910, the 
New Bedford boats went up to 
Montauk looking for flukes, 
and there they found otter 
gear, boards and all, in use 
by the Long Island fishermen. 
There were some Sceandinavi- 
ans among these fishermen, 
and it is likely that they had 
brought the principal of us- 
ing doors instead of beams 
from the old country, as doors 
had been used by the Danes 
and Norwegians for years. 
Anyway, there were something 
like thirty or forty boats up 
to forty feet around Fort 
Pond Bay dragging otter 
trawls, and the New Bedford 
captains immediately adopted 
this type of gear. Its ad- 
vantages were so great that its 
use became general almost at 
once in the entire fleet. 





Thus things went along pret- 
ty well for the next eight or 
ten years. The fleet grew stead- 
ily but not very rapidly. The 
boats were from twenty to fifty 
foot sloops with from twelve 
to forty horsepower engines, 
all gas of course. Otter géar 
was used by all, with nets 
with a sweep of from fifty to seventy-five feet. The doors 
weighed about 150 pounds, which was sufficient, as they 
rarely fished in over fifteen fathoms. Power winches with 
one head were installed on all. 


Anywhere from five to twenty bushels was the average bag 
of fish, and a good trip for a couple of days’ fishing was 
forty or fifty barrels. Prices ranged between $5 and $12 
a barrel, and as all the gear and the finest of boats then en- 
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did not represent an investment of over $5,500, it wasn’t hard 
to make what was real money then. The fish were all bar- 
relled and shipped from the different ports to the New York 
market. Sometimes the boats took barrels with them, dress- 
ing, icing and packing the fish on the grounds. It used to 
cost about sixty cents for a barrel and ice then. 

As the fleet grew and bigger quantities of fish were taken 
the boats were obliged to go into deeper water. This natur- 
ally lead to larger and more able craft, and in 1920 a radical 


TWO-MAN DRAGGERS AT WORK 


Upper Left:—Hoisting the eod end on the Ripple of New 





Bedford. This boat tows from the masthead and uses 
a winch instead of a hoist with drums. 
Lower Left:—Letting go the purse line. On a trawler the 


hand that does this must step lively or he will be smothered 
in fish. 

Upper Right:—A close-up of a nice bag on the Loraine, Cap- 
tain William Sherborn. 


Lower Right:—The Loraine’s doors come up. These are wood 
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improvement in type came about. Up to then everything 
that had engaged in dragging had been built primarily for 
some other line, usually to engage in several lines in the 
different seasons. Late in 1919, however, the schooner, Mary 
was designed and built as a dragger. She was 54 tons and 
81 feet in length. This was the first boat ever built around 
here that was all dragger and nothing else, although even 
she carried a bowsprit and main boom, and, as the accompany- 
ing picture shows, did some swordfishing, but she had the full 
(Continued on Page 13) 








(Wide World) 


with iron shoes. They are about as small as are used. 
Notice the manner in which the warps, which are manila, 
are attached—swivels, ete. Also the chain. bridles, passed 


through holes in the doors and clipped on the back so that 
their length ean be adjusted easily. An inch or two in 
the length of the brackets or chains on even the biggest 
doors makes a lot of difference. The doors must hang just 
right to spread properly. See the cedar floats on the head- 
rope. The rope that is fast to the center of the upper 
door is used for hoisting the cod end, 
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underbody and lines that have become general in the dragging 


fleet. She was by W. A. and J. D. Morse for Captain Mul- 
lins, and Hathaway fitted her. She took the first oil en- 
gine that ever went into a boat for the flounder fishery—a 
60-horse C-O. 


Of course gallows frames had been in use on the big beam 
trawlers, but none had ever 


———————__ --__-_-__ 
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inch. With the double-headed winch the Mary was able to 
swing a bigger trawl. She took one that had an 87 foot 
headrope and a 100 foot sweep. 


That no one seems to have realized up to the time the 
Mary was built what a terrific strain is put on trawling gear 
is indicated by the construction of her winch and gallows. 





been put on the draggers. 
The Mary took a pair, and 
also the first winch with two 
heads. This winch worked 
the same as the ones in gen 
eral use then. It had a 
shaft, which corresponded 
to the drum shaft now, but 
was mounted on wooden 
frames. In the center of 
the shaft there was a sproc- 
ket wheel which was driv- 
en by a chain direct from a 
clutch on the fly wheel of 
the engine. No jack shafts 
or gears were needed as the 
winch set fore and aft. The 
principal difference in this 
winch from those in use was 
that it had a head on each 
end of the shaft. 

The fact that two heads 
were put on is more import- 





Sch. Andrew E. 


A typical dragger of 
the larger size. 


Hathaway 


Part of the Dragging Fleet 
tied up at Nantucket. 








ee | 














ant than it seems, for without this, dragging could never have 
developed much more. It would be out of the question to 
handle gear as large as is used now on a single head. 


Mind that the Mary’s winch did not have drums. It 
merely had niggerheads and it was necessary for two men 
to run it. Each man handled one warp, taking a couple 
of turns around the head and heaving in his line. Clutches 
and brakes were not needed because the men could take up 
as fast or slow as they liked by tightening up or slacking 
off on their turns, and if the gear got hung up one warp could 
be let out until the net worked free. Manila still had to be 


used for towing cable because wire is too stiff to use on 
winch-heads as small as these were. 


The warps were 2%4 





Wood frames were 
used for the winch 
and the sprocket was 
all eut out like a 
steering wheel. The 
gallows frames were 
merely a strip of flat 
iron instead of heavy 
“<T’? beam or ship 
channel such as is 
used now. 

After someone else 
has done the dirty 
work of trying out 
and paying the bills 
for experimenting 
with this gear it is 
easy for us to look 
back and say that of 
course it wouldn’t 
stand up, but if the 
amount of time and 
money that was spent 
by Hathaway and 
Mullins in getting up 





stuff that would do 
the job was known, 
their efforts in the 


development of drag- 
ging would be better 
The Mary cost $22,000, and although that seems 


appreciated. 
like a pretty inexpensive vessel today, the original twenty- 
two thousand was only one part of her bills before she got 
through making replacements. 


Just as an example of what was spent on one thing—she 
went right through her original exhaust pipe, so the skipper 
tried to get something that would last. He had some very 
heavy pipe made out of copper, the same as had been used for 
gas engines only much heavier. {t must have taken the profit 
out of lots of good fishing to pay for copper pipe as big as is 
required by a sixty horse oil engine, but anyway he had it 
made. It lasted just about no time because the chemical ac- 
tion of the gasses in the exhaust from fuel oil, or kerosene 
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which was used because oil could not be bought on the New 
Bedford side of the Cape or in New York then, was diff- 
erent from gasoline and ate the copper very fast. Not 
feazed at all though, Hathaway and Mullins put their heads 
together and used them. They had noticed that the mani- 
fold on the engine had not deteriorated. This was of east 
iron, while the pipe was wrought. That was the begin- 
ning of the cast iron exhaust pipe which is now used on al- 
most every vessel, but its evolvement cost a couple of men 
plenty. 


Vigneron-Dahl 
Principle 
A B — Wing ends 
and stanchions 
(danlenos) a t- 
tached to head 
and foot ropes. 


‘ 


= 


Trawler. 
D—Towing block. 


E—Floats on head 


rope. 
F—Net. 


G H—Doors 








I I—Ground eables \ 

° \ / 
of wire and hemp \ / 
or manila. \ 

J J—Steel warps. ‘ 

K—Mud clouds ee /s 
raised by doors \ / 
and eables drag / 
ging bottom. f 

o 
o 
epe 


Even with her crude gear the Mary went out and immediate- 
ly demonstrated what could be done with a vessel of the proper 
size and gear. She started early in February 1920, and after 
pulling down and snapping off a couple of sets of gallows 
frames and smashing up the winch a few times she worked 
off-shore that summer. She did well from the start, making 
a number of remarkable trips. One was the biggest stock 
of yellowtails that has ever been made or probably ever will 
be. The strike was on and there were no fish to speak of at 
the market so the Captain ran right to New York. This 
was the first trip that a dragger ever carried in. She stocked 
$3200 for 32,000 pounds. The next trip brought $4600 for 
37,000 pounds of blackbacks taken in fifty-five hours fishing, 
also carried to New York. At that time the Mary carried 
six men. Only once has this stock for blackbacks been 
equalled. A couple of winters ago Captain Mullins got $5600. 

The fall of 1920 the first real hoist ever built for a 
dragger was put on the Mary. It was the same in principle 
as the Hathaway hoist of today, but there was plenty of room 
for improvement in the operation of this first one. How- 
ever, it had metal frames and in general must have been 
built pretty sturdy for the biggest part of it at least, is still 
on the vessel. It was a real double-drum hoist, with clutches 
and brakes, and worked the same as those on all draggers 
now. That it had drums as well as heads is the important 
thing because this allowed the use of steel towing cable and 
better and easier operation of the gear. 

Soon after the Mary got going other New Bedford captains 
saw the advantages of larger craft. The Gleaner was built 
at this time. She had electrie lights. The new ones and 
most of the old ones were equipped with hoists, and.they were 
real draggers. Their sail spread was reduced, bowsprits left 
off, pilot houses built on, and their general appearance was 
of power vessels rather than schooner fishermen. Some took 
large gas engines and others oil, but those that had gas 
changed to oil before long, and few in the dragging fleet use 
anything else now. 
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In June 1921, the Mary went to Georges and fishing near 
Big Rip, now a familiar spot to all off-shore draggers, got 
28,000 of sole. The largest of the fleet followed and they 
continued to work off-shore until early winter. For fishing 
at sea, working watch-and-watch became the practice, and lar- 
ger crews were necessary. They increased from four or five 
to seven and eight hands. Flats of one kind or another had 
always been the only things in which the draggers were in- 
terested, but now some haddock and cod were taken. 

It was about this time that Nantucket began its second 
period of prosperity. In the days when there was a big 
fleet of whalers, Nantucket had been one of the principal 
ports in the United States. As far back as 1673 Nantucket- 
ers were associated with the whaling industry, and the Island’s 
activity in it grew until in 1830 the town ranked third in 
commercial importance among the communities of Massachu- 
setts. Her population in that year was 7,202. The industry 
reached its climax in 1842 when Nantucket had eighty-six ships 
and barks, two brigs and two schooners in the whale fishery, 
with a combined tonnage 36,000. Then whaling began to 


decline until in 1890 the population of the Island was only 
3,300. 








TowinG FROM THE MASTHEAD. 


Heavy lines show the warps while the gear is running out, 
and the dotted lines show how they are hauled down and 
made fast at the quarter when towing. 


But with the advent of the flounder fishery, because of her 
favorable location, Nantucket was bound to benefit. The Is- 
land is adjacent to what have been the best flounder grounds, 
and ten years ago when the boats were still small they were 
making their harbor there. In 1917 the Island Service Com- 
pany established its supply business on Old South Wharf, 
built originally in 1760, and this induced more boats to come. 
All kinds of gear and supplies, including ice manufactured 
by the Service Co., were available, and under the encourage- 
ment of the men who were behind the Company, local fisher- 
men, who had confined themselves mostly to scalloping, qua- 
hauging and some dragging with small boats, fitted out new 
craft with up-to-date gear. 

About fifteen sloops, from twenty to thirty feet in length 
and powered with from seven to twenty-four horse gas en- 
gines, went into it at first. They used the same gear as was 
general on boats of the size at the time—forty to fifty foot 
otter trawls towed from the masthead. The fish were all 
barreled at the two wharves and shipped for the most part to 
New York by New Bedford. Dragging was profitable here 
as elsewhere from the beginning. 

By 1920, about the time that the Mary and larger boats were 
starting at New Bedford, the Nantucket fleet became sizeable 
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Trawling Gear 


Nesco Trawling Gear repre- 
sents three things—fundament- 


Nesco Towing Warp is an- 
other example. It is manufac- 





ally correct design, high grade 
materials, and careful work- 
manship. It has been our aim 
to combine practical fishing ex- 
perience in the operation of 
trawling vessels in this coun- 
try and abroad, with sound en- 
gineering and practical me- 
chanical experience. This poli- 
cy is best shown in the many 
superiorities that have been in- 
corporated in Nesco Trawling 
Gear. In every item of the 
equipment, consideration has 
been given to securing reliable 
performance through the use of 
the highest quality materials, 
designed to meet special re- 
quirements. 

The Nesco Trawling Winch 
is a typical example. The design costs more to 
build, but it is the most reliable piece of ma- 
chinery of this type that can be used. Designed 
for one purpose—trawling—it has a sturdy frame, 
generous bearings, and the simplest method of 
lubrication. With a powerful positive cluth ac- 
tion, its operation is easy, quick and certain. 
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tured to specifications which 
take into account the hard and 
destructive service to which the 
warp is subjected on board a 
trawler. Nesco Chrome Steel 
Sheaves are further examples 
of the policy which aims to 
make every part a testimonial 
to Nesco quality. Correctly de- 
signed wearing surfaces insure 
reliable operation. Manufac- 
tured from chrome steel, they 
are subjected to several heat 
treating processes to give the 
necessary toughness and wear. 

No vessel enjoys greater 
freedom from trouble in the 
operation of its trawling gear 
than the Nesco-fitted boat. 
There is no way to figure the 
losses from poor equipment. The cost of repairs 
is the least the vessels pays. Broken trips, de- 
lays when on the fish, and all non-productive time 
are real losses. When you consider the purchase 
of trawling equipment, whether a complete out- 
fit or only parts, remember the all-round superior- 
ity and the values that are built into Nesco Gear. 
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A Real Towing Warp 
N ot Just Wire Rope 
a Strength and Wear 
S uited to Trawling Service 
7 Made from 
O.. to Finished Rope 


The resources of fifty years’ experience in wire rope manufacture, coupled with modern 
methods and processes, conducted by skilled ropemakers, are behind every product of the 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Organization 


Manufacturers of 


Nesco Towing Warp 


Like every other part of Nesco Gear, designed to meet the specifications of experienced 
trawler-men and manufactured to meet the tough requirements of this class of service. 


Stocks Carried at Everett and Gloucester 


Wire Rope for Standing Rigging and All Purposes, Plain or Galvanized 


The WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


Incorporated 
General Offices: New York City 
Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Use Link-Belt Chain Drives for 
Trawling Winches, Pumps, Etc. 


Qualified by fifty years’ successful experi- 
ence, and as the leading manufacturers of 
elevating, conveying, and power transmission 
chains, Link-Belt Company can render you an 
exceptional service in helping determine the 
correct chains for your various drives. Since 
Link-Belt designs and manufactures every 
type of chain your conditions may call for, 
you are assured in advance that only the best 


type for your particular conditions will be 
recommended. 

The advantages and possibilities of the 
chain drive, are worth investigating. Write 
for descriptive Link-Belt literature. 

We also make a complete line of elevating, 
conveying and power transmission equipment 
and accessories including sprocket wheels, 
friction clutches, gears, bearings, takeups, etc. 


Send for Catalog 
Link-Belt Chain Used Exclusively on Nesco Trawling Gear 


Complete Stock Carried By New England Structural Co. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Huntington Park Ave. 


BOSTON - 49 FEDERAL STREET 


L INK= 
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Improved 
Everything from Flywheel to Cod End 





HAULING MACHINERY 


To deliver po: -from the engine, when you want it, as you want 
it and without straining. The Nesco Trawling Winch, the Link 
Belt Drive and the Kinney Clutch combine to give you depend- 
able service. 
Every part ready to do the work it should do. 

Large bearings, oversize shafts, positive clutch control, correct lu- 
brication, all or a staunch bed frame. Accurately machined parts 
and good materi.. This machinery will give years of service with- 
out trouble. 


TRAWL DOORS 


We furnish any style door, wood or steel. Nesco Patent All- 
Steel Doors.are giving excellent results in all sizes from 
flounder boards to steam trawler doors. 

. Originated and _ per- 
fected by us. 
The best recom- 
mendation on their 


be found among the 
- men using them. 
They tow easily and 
handle better in 
every way. 


Nesco Patent All-Steel Doors will fill the cod end 





Everett, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND STRUCTURAL CO. 











TOWINWVAI 


Nesco Towing Warade 1 
cifications. Wears lasts 
no more. We can # any 
from factory or our 


All gear standanand ca 
stalled anywherepired v 
thoroughly traine™mics wi 
the layout of trafMo will 
complete jobs, eifompan 
Everett, or at Ci Whar 
cester. Have you consul 


Send for Dave B 
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NESCO TRAWLING GEAR “¢ 


awling. Gear 


Complete Equipment for All Types of Trawlers 
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TRAWLS and DRAGS 


Whether its a manila net for the otter trawler, a «ton drag for 
floundering, or the very latest—the V.-D. patented .rawl—we can 


supply it. 





Trawls of all sizes made to specifications 
that have proved themselves. 


Agents and distributors Patent Vigneron-Dahl Tr vis. 
The merits of this trawl are obvious upon investigation. 





VINVARP 








DECK EQUIPMENT 

NM ampade up to our spe- Complete equipment and fittings 
urs § lasts longer, costs carried in stock. Sizes for all vessels. 
an @any length direct 
our Designed to give the least trouble 

in operating. Provides every con- 
indatfand can be in- venience required in this method of 
wher@pired we have fishing with patent V.-D. gear or 
oS oo any style trawl. Gallows, bollards, 
bs, elfompany wharf fairleads, patent bases, toggle stays, 
at Cif Wharf, Glou- hook-up blocks, quarter blocks, 


° youg consult us. messenger hooks and every item of 


sear used on a trawler. 





- Dave Booklets Nesco equipment is absolutely reliable 


JOHN CHISHOLM FISHERIES CoO. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Kinney Friction Clutch 





Standard Equipment on Nesco Trawling Gear 


Built in Boston, Boston service. In construction 
this clutch is the simplest friction clutch made. The 
power is transmitted directly through two substan- 
tial flat disks. The disks and shafts are kept in 
line by heavy ball bearings, eliminating all bearing 
troubles. 


By the use of this friction clutch the trawling 


gear is under perfect control at all times. It can be 
stopped and started under load. 


Kinney Bilge Pump 





Write us for particulars 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


3541 Washington Street 
BOSTON - : : - ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


a Re 








Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Box 


Use FAFNIR Bearings 
on shafts and clutches 


Eliminate Trouble 


Fafnir Ball Bearings are furnished with com- 
plete housings ready to mount, like the hanger box 
above. They replace your plain bearings, gener- 
ally with no alterations. They are dirt- and water- 
tight, so they last longer than plain bearings. 


You can get more power on trawling gear by us- 
ing unit alignment ball bearings on the drive shafts 
—the same kind that are used in Kinney Clutches 
and engine shaft extension. 
be oiled once a month. 


They only have to 


Let us quote you types and prices. 


Fafnir Bearings Used Exclusively 
on Nesco Trawling Gear 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


IAS IN IIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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V.-D. Patented Fishing Gear 


TRADE MARK 














Over 300 Trawler Owners 


comprising the most progressive fish- 
ing concerns in the world have 
been enjoying a greatly increased 
earning power through the use of 
this patented fishing gear. 


An Opportunity is Awaiting You 


Information sent on Request 





JOHN CHISHOLM FISHERIES Co. 


A gents 
35 Wharf Street Gloucester, Mass. 


VIGNERON-DAHL (280083.?) Ltd. 
- Governing Director, G. 8. F. EDWARDS Secretary, E. W. BUTCHER, A.C.LS. 
3, St. Helen’s eo London, E.C.3 


R. W. Burrows, General Superin » 35 Colonial Ave., Dorchester, Mass. U.S.A. 
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and it has increased fast since then. Now there are fifty- 
odd boats owned by the Island fishermen. It is interesting 
to see how similar in size these boats are. Of those built 
since 1920, which includes the biggest part of the fleet, there 
are only a few over fifty-six or fifty-eight feet andafew under 
forty-five, most being between forty-five and fifty. There are 
about seventy-five sail in all making their winter headquarters 
there. The Nantucket fleet of draggers now outnumbers any 
other, New Bedford including those that go from the nearby 
towns, is second with nearly as many. As the Nantucket 
boats cost from $15,000 to $20,000 they represent an invest- 
ment of close to $1,500,000, and provide a livelihood for over 
three hundred men. The Nantucket boats are pretty much 
independent of the mainland, for the Service Co. provides 
a convenient wharf, all vessel supplies, a net loft, and fish pack- 
ing and shipping facilities. A couple of years ago the Is- 
landers became indebted to Captain Arthur W. Jones for es- 





Upper Left: A 
dragger  repre- 
sentative of the 
Italian fleets of 
Gloucester and 
Boston. 


Upper Right: 
Schooner Betti- 
na, baby traw- 
ler. 


Lower Right :— 


The type of 
boat used in 
the early days 
of the flounder 
fishery. 

Lower Left:— 
Schooner Col- 


leen. 
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ter. For the first time gallows frames were put on both 
sides of a dragger. Several more of about this size and 
power got going after the Mullins, the latest of which is the 
new Pauline M. Boland, but none of them have the size or 
power to fish with much success in bad weather in winter. 
Now this winter the Bettina, 120 tons with 180 horsepower, 
owned by the John Chisholm Fisheries Co., and the Nina B., 
122 tons and 240 horsepower, Busalacchi Bros., Boston, are 
out there. These vessels must be put in a class by themselves, 
and in the course of time vessels of the Boland and Mullins 





























tablishing a much-needed railway and boatyard. Previous 
to this it had been necessary to get to New Bedford for even 
minor repairs, but now the South Beach Boat Yard has a ways 
capable of handling practically anything in the local fleet, 
and a well-equipped machine shop so that almost any job 
can be taken care of without extra loss of time. 

But to get back to the industry in general—the next big 
development after real hoists were adopted and off-shore 
fishing was successfully carried on, was the building in 1924 


of what has been considered the first ‘‘baby trawler.’’ This 
was the Mary R. Mullins, a new one for Captain Dan. She 
was 77 tons, measuring 84 feet by 20 by 8, and ean ice 
down 90,000 pounds. She took a 100-horse C-O and was 


built with the idea of working on Georges summer and win- 
g 





type, with around a hundred horsepower will probably be 
known as off-shore draggers, while the class of which the 
Bettina and Nina B. are the first will qualify as trawlers. The 
Colleen, a new one of O’Hara Brothers’ this fall, is betwixt 
and between. She is only about 65 tons but has a 230 horse 
engine. 

Although the baby trawlers are modified schooners in rig, 
they are in reality power vessels in every sense, having about 
as much power in proportion to their tonnage as the beam 
trawlers. Whether at last a type has been found which will 
rival the big ones in production and ean fill their place is still 
a matter of conjecture. They haven’t been going long enough 
yet to prove anything. Probably no one vessel of this type 
can ever get the fish that an average beam trawler takes, 
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but if they ean fish in as hard weather and eatch as much 
in proportion to their size, they will be competitors and will 
be the type that will be built to replace the beam trawlers in 
this country, for if it is found that they ean get their fish 
they will be a much better proposition for both owners and 
crews than the trawlers. 























The Bettina was re-fitted for trawling, so her cost 
as a trawler cannot be considered, but the Nina B. 
and Colleen, if the latter is to be considered in this 
class, were both built for the business. Each of them 
stands the owners an awful pile of money for ves- 
sels of their sizes, the Nina B. costing close to $70,000 
ready for sea and the Colleen somewhat less as far 
as the hull goes; but if they can get the fish in win- 
ter they will prove a good investment. It seems 
to be the concensus of opinion among the skippers 
who have been dragging off-shore during the hard 
season in smaller craft that these vessels with their 
tremendous engines ought to be able to fish alongside 
of anything almost all the time if driven hard 
enough, but here the question arises, if they are driv- 
en that hard will they live long enough to pay for 
themselves. Winter trawling is one tough game and 
every set takes something out of a vessel. The baby 
trawlers and draggers are on the same lay, 60-40. 

Notwithstanding her power the Colleen is using 
about the same size gear as the big draggers, an 80 
foot headrope, 116 foot footrope and doors about 
725 or 750 pounds, while the Nina B. has a 90 foot 
headrope and 120 foot footrope with 1000 pound 
doors. The usual size for the big trawlers is 120 foot 
headrope, 180 foot footrope, and doors weighing nearly a ton. 

It is a mistake to compare these baby trawlers with the 
big draggers. Their owners are looking beyond the present 
and are exploring a new field as much as the owners of the 
Spray were in 1905. These vessels are intended for an en- 
tirely different business, although they operate the same as 


the big draggers. Most of the draggers supply the New 
York market, and therefore cannot bring in too much had- 
dock, while the trawlers work from Boston and are content 


to leave flounders alone except as they get them while fishing 
for cod, haddock and the others. The draggers go off-shore 
when they can, but the trawlers must go all the time. True, 
so far none of the babies has been in it with the high-line 
draggers for making money, but everyone can’t go flounder 
dragging, and there is need for vessels which can do the work 
of the big trawlers but which won’t represent a quarter of a 
million dollars. If the baby trawlers don’t make good and it 
is found that they can’t do much more than the draggers, 
costing half as much, then it will be time enough to eall them 
lemons. 

The Nina B. is equipped so radically different from any 
other fisherman that she is of special interest. Her main en- 
gine is a Fairbanks-Morse full diesel, solid injection, direct 
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reversible, with a one-way pneumatie clutch for throwing out, 
and she 7% h. p. auxiliary of the same make direct 


has a 


connected to a 4% kilowatt 125-volt Fairbanks-Morse genera- 
tor. 
air compressor, 


h. p. 


On the other side of the auxiliary is a Gardner-Rix 

clutch connected. Her deck hoist is a 5% 

Fairbanks-Morse, driven by a 125-volt motor. She 

has a motor driven pump for both bilges 

and washing down, with a capacity of 
fifty gallons per minute, and a self-oiling 

Fairbanks-Morse pump with about the 

same capacity, belt-driven from the main 

Left: Schooner Irene & Mabel before her 
pilot house was built on. Note the po- 
sition of the hoist, also the door behind 
the gallows frame. 

Right: As the Mary looked her first sum- 
mer, 1920. At first glance she appears 
to be a sword-fisherman, but note that 
she has gallows frames and her trawl 

aboard. It was usual then for 
draggers to carry swordfish gear in the 
season in case they should sight a school 
on the run in or out. Since this piec- 
ture was taken the bowsprit and main 
boom has been taken off, and a_ pilot 
house is carried all the time. 


doors 


engine as an auxiliary to the other. A special switchboard, 
designed by Fairbanks-Morse engineers, allows using 125-volt 
motor-driven equipment and charging a 32-volt Fairbanks- 
Morse Gould storage battery for electric light circuits from 
a 125-volt generator. 

This matter of getting both 125-volt and 32-volt juice so 
that motors and lights could be had without two generators 
or an expensive rheostat has always been a problem for fish- 
ing vessel owners who would have liked to use electricity for 
more purposes. This seems to be the solution. The Nina B. 
has an auxiliary lighting set in a 3 h. p. Fairbanks-Morse kero- 
sene engine direct connected to a 32-volt generator. 

So there we have the four types of trawlers. The beam 
trawlers, now numbering twenty-odd, operating principally 
out of Boston and producing enormous quantities of fish, but 
as a whole are not making much money for either owners 
or crews. Those now running will continue for some time, 
and as the market for fresh fish grows it is quite possible 
that a few of those now tied up will again see deep water, 
but it is safe to say that no more will be built for years to 
come. When the time comes that there is a net that can be 
used on all kinds of bottoms, there may be a new light on 
the operation of beam trawlers, but for the present with 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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LOBSTER TWINE 


COTTON TWINES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


If your dealer does not carry them order direct for prompt parcel post shipment 
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THE SITUATION 


S is usual in February, demand is slack, 
stocks are searee and prices are very high. 


Most of the available supplies are coming in 
from the Maine pounds. 

The Nova Seotia season opens March 1. Reports 
from that quarter have it that an unusual amount 
of snow is on the ground and considerable ice is in 
the bays. With many traps buried under the snow, 
lobstering is apt to be delayed unless a good thaw 


sets in. 


The Lobstermen’s Grievance 
The following letter, taken from the Courier-Ga- 
zette, Rockland, offers light the 
ation in paid by smacks to fishermen for 
their lobsters, and should be of interest to Maine 
readers of Atlantic Fisherman. The sentiments of 
the Isle au Haut fishermen express those of many 


more on vari- 


prices 


another fishing town or village along the coast. 
Isle au Haut, Jan. 5. 
Editor of The Courier-Gazette :-— 
Lobster fishing at Isle au Haut has been no 


joke this year, and now when we have to get 
coated in ice, endanger our lives, ete., we feel 
at least we should have a fair chance. 

With two or three days of good catches, and 
a smack coming in offering 50 cents, it looked 
good, but we try to be loyal to our own smack- 
man, so refused to sell and telephoned him that 
we had many and a storm was coming. He came 
over and we bailed the cars, but to our astonish- 
ment we received only 45 cents for our hauls. 
The other smack is still here paying 50 cents 
and going higher. 

Besides the loss in this way, there were many 
dead ones due to keeping them in the cars. 
What are we fellows going to do after this? 
Save them? Like hell we are; we shall sell to 
the first smack at highest prices and get what 
we can. Lobsters are too hard to get now 
for sea fleas to eat and lobster dealers who can’t 
afford as much as the other fellow—and what 
they are worth. 

The sentiments of the Isle au Haut fishermen. 

One of Them. 








| FORT SQUARE 


J. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


TELEPHONES 56 and 1550 


MARINE ENGINE INSTALLING AND MACHINE SHOP 


GLOUCESTER 





Hathaway Dragging Equipment 


Hathaway Hoists Hathaway Exhaust Pipe 





Agents for 
Electric Lighting Plants 


Davenport Deck Engines 


Hyde Propellers Palmer Gas Engines 
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L. W. FERDINAN 
152'Kneeland St. 











Standard for Seventy-Five Years 


JEFFERY’S WATERPROOF MARINE GLUES 


For Paying Deck Seams 


Send for our booklet 
“Marine Glues - What to Use - How to Use It” 


& CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Florida Express Embargo Lifted 

HE American Express embargo which effect- 
T ually tied up shipments of Florida fishery 

produets to a serious extent has been lifted 
after lasting a full month. Florida shippers were 
obliged to confine their distribution largely within 
the State relying on water shipments when pos- 
sible, and auto trucks when necessary. The de- 
mand was quite well met at the important points 
and prices held up remarkably. 


North Carolina Fisheries Threatened 


The shad and herring fisheries of Albemarle 
Sound and its tributaries are doomed, says D. V. 
Meekins in the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Independent. 
These fisheries are threatened seriously long before 
the industry may be thus hampered in other sections 
of the State, he continues. The completion of the 
inland waterway link connecting the Albemarle and 
Pungo Rivers will strike the blow. 

With a close analysis of the waterways of this 
section of the coast, in which is given consideration 
the foree, direction of currents, ete., he points out 
that when the 12-foot canal, which the government 
is dredging to connect the Alligator and the Pungo 
Rivers, is finished Oregon Inlet will finally fail to 
turn fish in the upper sounds in sufficient quantities 
to keep the fisheries on a profitable basis. 


Oyster Investigations in Texas 

A survey of the Texas oyster beds was begun late 
in December by Dr. Paul S. Galtsoff in co-operation 
with the State fishery authorities for the purpose of 
determining the extent of depletion of the oyster 
grounds and the best methods for developing or re- 
storing the natural oyster reefs for the promotion 
of oyster culture by the State. 


Crab Packers Question Report 
Hampton, Va.—With a erab ecateh for the last 
several months far in excess of existing demand, 
and with boats working on a part time basis, erab 


packers in Virginia are seriously questioning the 


accuracy of a preliminary report in condition of the 
erab fisheries in Chesapeake Bay recently issued by 
the United State Bueau of Fisheries. 

This report, the outstanding feature of which is 
a statement that the Chesapeake Bay crab catch 
has fallen off from 50,000,000 pounds in 1915 to 24,- 
000,000 pounds in 1924, concludes with recommen- 
dations for a 30 per cent reduction in catch and the 
liberation of all sponge crabs taken at any time— 
recommendations which the Virginia ecrabbers de- 
clare would put them out of business. 

Hampton crab packers view the report as one 
filled with conclusions drawn more or less from 
juggled figures, and as lacking statistics which 
would tend to refute these conclusions. For ex- 
ample, they say that in reporting so great a reduc- 
tion in the erab catch, 1915, the greatest year in 
erab history, was compared with 1924, a lean year, 
and that total catch reports are lacking for 1922 and 
1923, which, if shown, would tend to substantiate 
the local claim that crabs really have been increas- 
ing in abundance since 1920.—Rappahannock (Va.) 
Record. 


Virginia Ranks Second in 
Fishing Industry 


With exception of the State of Massachusetts, the 
State of Virginia leads the entire country in the 
value of marine products, according to a report 
recently compiled by the government. 

The total value of the marine output in Virginia, 
ineluding fishing, crabbing, and all other phases, 
for the period 1918-24, averaged $8,541,724 annually 
while that of Massachusetts was $10,059,746. 

In Virginia a total of 19,378 persons are engaged 
in the marine industry and its allied phases and 
it is estimated that approximately $10,709,495 are 
invested. 

Few people in the state according to Henry M. 
Taylor, state statistician, realize the scope of the 
fishing industry and the material part it plays in 
the state’s total natural and manufactured output. 
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A Clever Bit of Work 


CHOONER Dacia, of Gloucester, by squeezing 
S in a fast trip between the heavy breezes of wind 

we've had recently, earned for each of her crew 
$100 for three days’ work. The Dacia sailed, from 
the Boston Fish Pier at 10 o’clock Friday morning 
(Feb. 12) and was back at the Pier at 7 P. M. Sun- 
day (Feb. 14) with a fare of 43,000 pounds of 
groundfish taken in one set of the trawls on Georges. 
Due to the heavy weather at that time fish was 
scarce, while the demand was strong, for the Len- 
ten season was close at hand. 
fish brought a good price. 


Consequently the 


Ice-Breaker Assured for New England 

The fishermen of New England owe a vote of 
thanks to Senator Hale of Maine, who induced the 
Senate to vote an appropriation of $100;000 for a 
specially constructed ice-breaker to aid in keeping 
the harbors open in the winter along the Maine 
coast and as far south as Long Island Sound. 

For a period of more than four years efforts 
have been made to get an appropriation, but with- 
out success. Senator Hale made a special plea to 
the Senate this year from the floor, describing the 


suffering caused by ice-bound harbors and river 


mouths. 


Talk of A Newfoundland Contender 


Should the International Fishermen’s Races be 
revived it is not improbable that Newfoundland 
will enter a contender, built and rigged 
in that land of the hardy fisherman. 

The Rev. Father O’Brien of Bay Bulls is an ar- 
dent advocate of such a proposition. He is not only 
an enthusiastic boat lover, but he has great design- 
ing skill. Back in 1901 a boat built and designed 
by him held the cup at Digby against the best 
Canadian and United States clippers of her class. 
From this model hundreds of fast clippers have 
been built. 

Father O’Brien is quite confident that he could 
model a banker that would have a good chance to 
lift the fishermen’s cup. To this end he is endeavor- 
ing to interest Newfoundland merchants in the 
plan. It is thought that, with the present prosper- 
ous condition of the bank fishery, 


designed, 


the time is op- 


‘portune to put over the enterprise. 





S BUILT ON THE LINES OF THE. FAMOUS ‘ 
JONESPORT MODELS FROM OWN it 
SPEED AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
~ MFOR, DETAILS 4 
APPLY TO 


WM. FROST 
BEALS, 4 











Large quantities of 


MANI LA 
COTTON 


BOSTON 
575 Atlantic Ave. 


NEW YORK 
96 Franklin St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Trawl Twine 


Flounder Trawls 
carried in stock for immediate deliveries 


This gear is of our usual superior quality, and is as low in price as the foreign-made. 
Write for prices and estimates on all your requirements. 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 


Branches 





BALTIMORE 
Johnson & Barney Sts. 


CHICAGO 


GLOUCESTER 
105 Maplewood Ave. 
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| A 
REAL DIESEL 
ENGINE 








Crank Her 
and 
Off She Goes 


| 3 H. P. — $275.00 





| New Bedford, Mass. 


| Ametibnr New One | 





| HATHAWAY-DAVENPORT HOIST 


for 

| Deckwork Seinepursing 

All Kinds of Hoist Work 

| It’s Complete All Boxed Ready to Bolt Down 


_ HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 


No | 
Wires 
Spark Plugs 
Batteries 
Carburetors 
Gasoline 


Netlifting 


6 H. P. — $415.00 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


Davenport, Iowa 





| 














Trawling and Dragging in New England Waters 


(Continued from page 24) 


their high costs and the consumption of fish no greater than it 
is, they are too much of a gamble. The baby beam traw 
lers are too young to judge. It is putting too much up to the 
men to say that the future of these vessels is entirely up to 
them, for there is no harder fisherman than the trawler-man, 
and if the men who go from these parts don’t do something 
it can’t be done. - 


The off-shore draggers look like the most certain type of all. 
They can fish at sea when given a half a chance and when it’s 
too bad outside can make the most of their time on the more 
sheltered grounds. In the ease of a year like the past one 
when seasonal fish strike in such numbers that there is no price 
for the old stand-bys, these vessels can put their trawling gear 
ashore and take up some other line for a while. If the 
flounder supply becomes seriously depleted they can still keep 
going. 


The term dragger still includes any number of types and 
sizes, ranging all the way from thirty foot sloops to sixty 
foot schooners with a great variance in gear, The larger 
ones are using gallows frames, usually on one side only, and 
hoists, but there are many with booms instead of gallows, and 
hoists, while many of the smaller ones, especially those who 
only drag when they can’t engage in their regular lines, still 
tow from the masthead and have winches. The nets go 
from 40 to 80 feet for the headrope and 60 to 110 foot foot- 
ropes. 


It now looks as thought the biggest part of the dragging 
fleet will be out of luck for fair as draggers unless the skip- 
pers get together and work out some plan for conserving the 
flounder. The flounder fishery has been,carried.on extensive- 
ly only about fifteen years and in the present intensive man- 
ner for only five or six, but the supply on the Nantucket 
grounds and thereabouts shows indications of serious overfish- 
ing already. It is conceded that a few more years at the 
rate they are going now will about end them. Most of the 


draggers are too big to engage in other shore fisheries and too 
small to go to sea if they have to quit floundering. 

This year some of the Gloucester draggers are working more 
in Ipswich Bay, and are doing pretty well. A couple went 
down East and tried it out there. There has never been 
much dragging in Maine waters, probably not because of the 
flounder supply though. Several years ago Captain Abner 
Harris and his son Mort, now owner of the Harris Company, 
a supply house in Portland, tried it out with the Bernard S. 
They towed a net with a sweep of about fifty feet and got 
a stock for the winter’s work that would look good to anyone. 
The next year they had the store and other things to look 
after, so didn’t fit out again and no one else down there ever 
went at it in much of a way or stuck to it long enough to 
really see what could be done. Most of the boats are a lit- 
tle small and underpowered to make ideal draggers, and there 
are lots of other kinds of fishing, but there are any number 
of boats that are every bit as suited as many of those drag- 
ging something that answers to the name of otter gear in 
Southern Massachusetts during the winter season, and if 
enough of them went into the flounder fishery to assure a 
steady supply in fair quantity, the Portland dealers could es- 
tablish connections that would open the market to State of 
Maine flounders. There are good shipping facilities from 
Portland and the day may not be far distant when there 
will be a fleet of draggers going from there. 

Gloucester has never had many boats in dragging either, al- 
though half a dozen or so have fitted out the last few years, 
usually working at Nantucket. 

It will be a shame if the flounder fishery falls back. Aside 
from the loss of this means of making a living it would be 
too bad if all the years that have been spent in perfecting 
the gear and developing it to its present efficiency are to be 
wasted by the draggers and allowed to benefit only the larger 
vessels. The Hathaway Machinery Co. has grown up with 
dragging and has been instrumental in working out almost 
every improvement in the gear that the last fifteen years have 
brought forth, and now they are putting out better equipment 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Boston Lobster Smack and Edgartown Schooner 
** FANNIE ”’ ** ETHEL MARION ”* 
On Kelley’s Marine Railways 


MARINE RAILWAYS 


We Cater to Fishermen up to 100 tons on all Kinds of Marine Work | 
Large Storage Facilities Best Equipped Yard in Southern Massachusetts | 
It has come to our attention that a line which | of But I that lighten and revel and rolt 
































With the foam of a plunging sea 

No sign is mine of a breathing soul 

That God should pity me. 
Swinbourne. 


appeared in our advertisement in the January issue 
of Atlantic Fisherman, and which is repeated in this 
issue on Page 17, might be construed erroneously. 
The line reads: ‘‘Link-Belt Chain Used Exclusively 
on Nesco Trawling Gear.’’ | 

It is not our intention to intimate that Link-Belt | 
Chain is used on Nesco Gear and not on any other. | 
The point we intend to convey is that Link-Belt Chain 
is the only chain used on Nescotrawling gear. 

As a matter of fact Link-Belt Chain is, and has 


been for years, installed by the Hathaway Machinery 
Company. 
























HEN she rolls or pitches in 
heavy seas, if her seams are 
tight she’ll ride it right and 
keep her cargo dry. 
Old Timers, up and down the 
coast and ’eross the seas, know 
that— 


STRATFORD 
OAKUM 


right-caulked into the seams, 
will make the ship tight and 
keep the cargo dry. Nearly 
a century of service has 
proved its superiority and 
reliability. 
\ Be sure you get Stratford 
\ Oakum. Do not accept a 
substitute. There is none 
“just as good.” 


GEORGE STRATFORD 
OAKUM COMPANY 


Jersey City, 


“J 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 








[a ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR BOAT FISHERMEN 

Electric lights are recognized as a necessity for night work 
and comfort on vessels, and now the Bantam Lite fills the 
needs of boats up to 45’. This little outfit generates sufficient 
current to light the cabin, fo’ec’stle, engine room and for flood 
lights on deck. It runs entirely on its own power, independ- 
ent of any other machinery on board, but can be used as 
power for deck and bilge pumps. Requires no attention, as 
lubrication and cooling is automatic. Easy to install and 
reasonably priced. Write for circular and full information. 


FRANK H. MALONEY (Mfr. Bantam Lite) 
——————= Dept. F, Bantam, Conn.—— ———— 

















| BOAT PAINTING 


| ALSO HOUSE PAINTING 
| High Grade Work at Reasonable Cost 








ARTHUR A. KENNEY 
24 CHURCH ST. LYNN, MASS. 
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ALWAYS ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 











Start by hand on compression 
—-no torches, plugs nor other ignition 
system 
—no high pressure outside of cylinders 
—nothing to get out of order 


Hill-Diesel Oil Engines 





Four Cylinder—25-30 H. P. Model 
Operate at less than 1-2 cent per horsepower hour. 


Boat-owners, builders and dealers are requested 
to write for full information. 


One cylinder...... ....6-8 H. P. 
Two cylinders..... ....12-14 H. P. 
Three cylinders ..18-22 H. P. 
Four cylinders..... 25-30 H. P. 














Distributed by 


MINOT & OLSEN, Inc. 


88 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 














Maine Sardine Merger Sought 


T has just been learned that a merger of the Maine sardine 
I om which can 75 per cent of the country’s pack each 

year, is being sought by the N. W. Ayer Advertising Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

William R. Marshall of Boston, representing the Philadel 
phia interests, was at Portland recently to interview executives 
of the industry. Those with whom he talked were Robert J. 
Peacock, head of the R. J. Peacock Canning Company of East 
port, and William R. Pattangall of Augusta, attorney for the 
Maine Co-operative Sardine Company. 

In explaining the proposals, Mr. Peacock said he is con- 
vineed that the merger would be practicable. He thought the 
state would benefit by the extensive national advertising cam- 
paign which is proposed, because of an extension of business 
which undoubtedly would follow. Now, he said, sardine pack- 
ers wait for orders to come to them. The public, it is un- 
derstood, would be given an opportunity to subscribe to stock 
or bond issues. 

Organizing of the Maine firms, which are mostly in the east- 
ern part of the state, into one corporation might be opposed 
by some packers who have carefully built up their own busi- 
ness, Mr. Peacock admitted. He said options on several sar- 
dine plants were reported to have been sought. He thought 
that local men would retain executive positions under the mer- 
ger. 


Good Profits in Nova Scotia Smelts 


Those engaged in the smelt fishery at Weymouth, N. S., have 
met with great success and several unusual catches have been 
reported. During the second week of February a party of 
several men, says the Digby, (N. S.) Courier, were successful 
in getting 2,000 pounds of smelts in 24 hours, netting them 


FRIENDSHIP SLOOP FOR SALE 


35 ft. by 10 ft. 9 in. by 5 ft. 10 in.; 6 tons net. Built by 
Wilbur Morse. Not too new, but everything in good shape; 
new frames and planking. Cabin heightened. 71% h. p. Ells- 
worth gas engine. For further particulars address FS, Atlan- 
tie Fisherman, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


approximately $700, A market has been secured in Boston 
and all smelts shipped have brought good prices, the highest 
being 35 cents per pound. 

The seallop business has suffered a severe blow owing to the 
rough weather, it being impossible to get to the grounds. 


Who’s Who Among the Skippers 
(Continued from page 9) 


Isauc Paine was born in Wellfleet seventy-six years ago. 
He received a good edueation for, although he went to sea 
in a coaster at the age of twelve, his winters were devoted 
to study and he graduated from high school. 

At fourteen he was fishing in the schooner J. P. Nicker- 
son, a vessel that was owned by Mr. Freeman Snow. Then, 
after a season with Captain Isaiah Young in the Willis 
Sweat, he was made master of the oyster schooner Ellen S. 
May. 

After many years of oystering in the Chesapeake Bay 
regions, and mackereling from his home port, Captain Paine 
took to the coasting trade. He was captain of the three 
masted schooner George S. Tarbell, a vessel of 900 tons, and 
in the three stickers Julia A. Ward and Harry L. Whitton. 

Twenty-five years ago, Captain Paine retired from the 
perils of the sea and engaged, as you see him in the 
illustration, at general carpenter work. He is affability 
itself, and kindly posed for our benefit while in the midst 
of ‘‘closing up’’ a summer cottage. 

He is extremely popular in his district, has been on the 
Board of Selectmen of Wellfleet for thirteen years and has 
represented his district under The Gilded Dome. 


Trawling and Dragging in N. E. Waters 
(Continued from page 28) 


than at any time in the past. More recently the New Eng- 
land Structural Co. has offered the Nesco line of gear, and 
although they haven’t been at the game as long as Hatha- 
way they have brought out some new ideas and the very 
best of equipment. Between the two, gear which would 
make trawling and dragging a better proposition all around 
by cutting down on repair bills and reducing some of the 
hazards is now available. 
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Gentlemen: 


Since I have had my engine 
we have had very cold weather, but I 
can say it is the best engine I ever had. 
I just start it and it runs perfect and 
costs but a trifle compared with gaso- 
line. It seems a wonderful invention. 
I have owned seventeen different kinds 
of gas engines but this is the best little 
power plant I ever had. I will tell you 
more in three months, as I will test it 
in that time because | take long runs 
in most all kinds of weather. 


Respectfully yours 
Alvah Wallace 


Sebasco, Maine 








Hill-Diesel Oil Engines 


‘the best little power plant ever—’’ 





THE HARRIS CO. 


Largest fisherman’s supply house east of Boston 


| AGENTS FOR THE STATE OF MAINE 
| 
| 











HEAD OF CENTRAL WHARF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








Ten Fish on One Hook! 

Herring Cove, Halifax Co., N.S. 

Dear Sirs:—I am a subscriber to the Atlantic 
Fisherman and have read with interest your stories 
about large lobsters and many other curious things 
that happen. I have something to tell you that is 
a real fact and can be proved. 

About two summers ago we had a gang of herring 
nets moored on some shoals in Halifax Harbor. After 
we had finished hauling our nets we would hand- 
line for cod and haddock. 
(10) fish 
Harrigan, of 


This is where I saw ten 
Erlyn F. 
hours later 
these fish were sold to a fish merchant in Halifax. 


caught on one (1) hook by 


Herring Cove. A few 
The way it happened was this: He caught a cod 
fish weighing about 60 pounds and inside the fish 
were nine large herring, some of which were jump- 
ing alive and the rest of them, when put in with 
the ones we had taken out of the nets, could not be 
told apart from any of them. 


Jan. 10, 1926. CLAUDE K. 


Believe It Or Not 


While dredging oysters on what is known as the 
Cross Ledge Grounds, in Delaware Bay, on Janu- 
ary 11, the auxiliary schooner J. N. Ogden caught a 
mammoth lobster in one of her dredges. 


DARRACH. 


He was placed in a basket and set out of the way. 
Later he was missed from the basket and a general 








PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 


Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
TELEPHONES, Forest 6410, 6411 














GOUDY & STEVENS 
Designers and Builders of 


FISHING CRAFT 
EAST BOOTHBAY MAINE 
Send Us Your Requirements 

















ISRAEL SNOW, Jr. 
Builder and Designer of Commercial and 
Pleasure Boats 
DEALER IN 
Materials for Building and Repairing Boats 

Winter Storage 
NEWCASTLE, MAINE 





Telephone 10 























search was made. Eventually Roosevelt Waters, 
the engineer, spied him. He (the lobster) was sit- 
ting on the windlass-head, a pair of horn-rim glasses 
on him and was reading a copy of the Atlantic 


Fisherman.—J. P. G. 
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PALMER ENGINES 


AN UNFAILING QUALITY 
POWER, Speed, Dependability, 


Durability and Economy are 
built-in qualities of Palmer En- 
gines. They are strictly high- 
quality machines, built of the best 
material obtainable, made in an 
up-to-date plant and perfected by 
experienced engineers. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. ° 





PALMER En- 
gines are manufac- 
tured in three types: 
two cycle single 
and double cylinder 
type, four cycle me- 
dium duty type and 
our heavy duty 
type. Palmer En- 
gines are manufac- 
tured from 2 to 85 


Palmer 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, horsepower; 1 to 6 


COS COB, CONN. 


arine Motor 


cylinders. 


| BRANCHES: Baltimore Boston New York Philadelphia Pertland, Me. Jacksonville, Fla. 
| e 306 E, Lombard St, 59 Haverhill St. 128 Lexington Ave. 9 N. 6th St. Portland Pier 122 So. Ocean St. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


A Columbian’s like a good prize fighter because “ore 
it can “take punishment.” 


If you hit a log it may bend but it wont break. 
(Write for propeller information.) 


The Columbian Bronze Corp., 224 N. Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 


-COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 




















BRASS —CANNOT RUST INTO THE CYLINDERS 


Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 


= 
| WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
| Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 


SOOTLESS SPARK PLUGS 


ALL MICA--Not Porcelain; cannot crack because of water 
or spray. 
The One Practical Plug for Marine Use 
Endorsed by Boatmen Everywhere 


Manufactured for 23 years 


Send for Circular 
THE OAKES & DOW CO. 


Cor. Mystic Ave., and Fellsway Somerville, Mass. 


14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





























The Fish Net and Twine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH NETTING and NET FITTINGS 


MACKEREL NETS 
POUND NETTING 


COTTON AND LINEN GILL NETS 
TRAP NETTING 


We use a special high grade of twine for all these purposes. 


DON’T RUN IN A RUT! SEE HOW MUCH BETTER YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR MONEY! 


310-312 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


Branches: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 





























